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We continue to day the admirable essay of 
Chaptal, on the Beet Culture, and are delighted 
tolearn that many agriculturists are about to en- 
gage in it. 

Before it is too late we would again remind 
our agricultural readers, that, in the present 
state of the wheat and rye crops, prudence should 
induce them to put in an extra quantity of tur- 
nips, as it is more than probable, that owing 
to the scarcity of breadstuffs, many will have to 
draw freely upon roots for the feeding of their 
stock. A few acres of this root can very readily 
be put in without materially interfering with the 
other operations of the farm, and if the ground 
be properly manured its yield will amply eom- 
pensate for the trouble and expense of eul- 
ture, 


In noticing the nursery establishment of Mr. 
R. Sinclair, in our last, we neglected tu mention 
@ very important departmeat at that excellently 
conducted concern, and we now take pleasure 
in correcting our omission. During our flying 
visit we trusted to our memory, which though 
good in the general, seems to repudiate detail, 
and consequently put us in fault in a most inter- 
esting branch of the business followed at Clair- 
mont. We say interesting branch, because it is 
one in which the public are deeply interested. 
We allude to the raising of seed. At present, 
Mr. Sinclair is engaged in cultivating vegetables 
of the following kinds, witha view of furnishing 
seed to his son who is very extensively engaged 
in that business. From the great pains he takes 
to set the various varieties of the same vegetable 
at remote distances from each. other, and from 
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are cured, every reliance may. be placed in their 


purity and germinating powers. subjvin a 
list of the seedsraised by him in W836. They 
are as follows: 

Asparagus, long blood beet, turp do., man- 
gold wurzell, red-marrow beans, e do, ear- 
ly yellow 6 weeks do. savoy cabbag@, flat dutch, 


long orange carrot, early horndo. White solid 
celery, long yellow cucumbers, early do. Dela- 
ware kale, yellow curled endive lgek, brown 
dutch leek, Celesian lettuce, cabbage or lazy let- 
tuce, parsley, parsnips, squash pepper, cayenne 
do. turnip radish, black spanish do. white sum- 
mer do. salsafy, summer spinach, winter crook 
squash, tomato, white flat and red top turnip, ru- 
(a baga,—and besides these, various kinds of 
flower seeds. 





Silk Culture.—A public meeting was held at 
Leesburg, Va., on the 8th of August, for the pur- 
pose of considering the best means of introdu- 
cing~the cultore of sill Several interesting 
statements were made, of the facility of the cul- 
ture and the large profits resulting therefrom ; 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted, ex- 
pressive of the propriety and expedience of en- 
couraging its introduction within the county of 
Loudoun. As a means of accomplishing this 
desirable object, the establishment of a Malber- 
ry orchard upon the Poor House Farm was 
strongly recommended. 

This is as it should be; and we are happy to 
find the patriotic people of Loudoun directing 
their attention to an arm of industry so eminent- 
ly calculated to confer blessings upon them.— 
Nor are we less gratified to find that they think 
80 favorably of the suggestion which we made in 
the month of May of the last year, of adopting 
the mulberry cultare upon their Poor House 
Farm. Thisis what the managers of alms-house 


try, and for ourself, we cannot conceive how, with 
the lights now before the country, any body of 
managers who are faithful to the interests of the 
county which may be confided to their trust, can 
hesitate a moment inso doing. The support of 
the poor every where bears with onerous weight 
upon the taxable inhabitants, and it should be 





the careful] manner in which the several kinds 





the pride, as it is the duty, of those superintend- 
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so entirely practicable, of notonly lessening those 
burthens, but of netting a handsome sum over 
and above the support of the paupers under 


their charge respectively. 


A very simple process has lately been practi- 
ced bya farmer near Edinburg of exterminating 
rats. His barn bad been infested with. them to 
an alarming extent, and he fell upon the follow, 
ing plan toget ridof them. He, placed a large 
copper kettle in his corn loft, then filling it ar 
bout half full of water, strewed chaff over it) so 
as to cover the surface of the water, and 7 
boards from the wall to the kettle, the rats. mis- 
taking the chaff for grain made the fearful leap, 
and in this way 400 of them were drowned, 


Those who wish to have a supply of Delaware 
Kale, Spinach, and the early sorts of Cabbage 
and Lettuce, for spring and early summer use, 
should Jose no time in sowing thé seeds of these 
respective vegetables; for should they omit to 
sow the various kinds of radish seed best adepted 
to fall and winter use. - ect 


ee 


Wueat—The ground destined for this staple 
article should be speedily got ready, and it is to 
be hoped that the disastrous results of the. ‘a* 
season will not deter any farmer from sowing his 
usual quantity of seed ; for though much distress 
may, and no deubt will, ensue to those who have 
heretofore relied upon this crop for the means of 
enabling them to meet their engagements, it 
should not reasonably be expected that similar 
maladies visit vegetable productions two years in 
immediate succession. But that. nothing mey be 
wanting to ensure success, every farmer who may 
sow wheat should leave nothing to chance, ei- 
ther in the preparation of hissoil, or seed. ‘While 
the first should receive a due quantum of whole- 





establishments should do throughout the coun-}8°™ée manure and lime, be well ploughed and 


pulverized, the latter should be carefully steeped 
in ley, lime-water, or brine, drained and rolled.in 
plaster or lime. The question is still ¢ debates- 
ble one, whether the fly, which provesso destruc» 
tive, does not deposite its egg upon the kernel of 
the wheat plant. Ifthis be the case, much good 
may be effected by the treatment recommended, 
in the destruction of the insect ere it is warmed 
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into life; but whetber such be the case or not, we 
‘Rold it that good will thereby arise to the crop, 
firet in the degree of nutrition which will be im- 
bibed by the seed, and secondly, in the cleansing 
thich they will receive in the process from smut. 

and it may not be amiss to state, that a top dress- 
ing of plaster after the plants have come up would 
‘tend greatly to forward their growth, and place 
them beyond harm’s-way from any insect which 
might attack them in the early stage of their ex- 


" Srrawsernies—This delightful fruit should 
be more cultivated than it is ; for besides being 
one of the greatest luxuries of the table, it is de- 
cidedly one of the best anti-scorbutics that can 
be used, and is alsoone of the most effective den- 
trifices, in the removal of tartar from the teeth, to 
be found. Those who may contemplate setting 
Out new transplantations, or desire their old beds 
to flourish, should seize the present moment to 
plant out the one, and thin and dress the other. 


Seepiiwe Dantias.—We had a boquel of ten 
seedling Dablias placed or our table on Satur- 
day last, which were raised by Robert Sinclair, 
senior, at his nursery, from seed, the present sea- 
son, and we are compelled in candor to say, 
that we have never seen a collection of this most 
deservodly popular flower more rich in colors, 
or more deserving of admiration, whether regard 
be had to the delicacy of their respective tints, 
or to the doubleness of the flowers. 


THE CROPS OF PART OF MARYLAND. 
We had aconversation some days since with 
avery intelligent and highly respectable gentle- 
mad, wip had just arrived here from the springs, 
having passed on his way homewards through 
Washington and Frederick counties, from whom 
we gathered the facts which will be found in the 
following statement. Being a farmer of expe- 
rience and reputation, the result of his obser- 
‘vation may be relied upon. He represents the 
eorn in thosecounties as looking well and prom- 
ising a good crop, but thinks that its yield may 
be very much curtailed, should an early frost o- 
vertake it, as much of it is of late planting. 

The Wheat cropin Charles county, where he 
resides, he says has been a most disastrous fail- 
ure, and thinks the general average will not be 
more-then twice the quantity of seed sown, and 
as proof of the justness of his opinion, instanced 
the crops of himselfand a neighbor. He himself 
sowed 100 bushels and did not reap more than 
300; while his neighbor, an excellent farmer, 
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who sowed 150 bushels did not get more than 
$00 bushels. The straw, he mentioned as be 
ing as good as he had ever seen, though the heads 
were defective and the grain inferior. 

The tobacco crops in Charles, St. Mary’s, Cal- 
vert, Prince George’s, and Anne Arandel coun- 
ties promise as well ashe has everseen them at 
this season of the year, though the quantity raised 
will not. great, by several thousand hogs- 
heads, as from 7 to 8,000 slaves have been sold 
or removedifio the cotton states of the Mississip- 
pi, withio b last fifteen months. 

The corcrops in the same counties he thinks 
will be tolerably good, though they have alter- 
nately suffered by drought, rain, and the grub, 
that groundling enemy of Agricultural indus- 


try. o 


Tue Crors—We learn from an observant gen- 
tleman recently from the West, that the farmers 
of this and the adjoining state of Pennsylvania, 
westward, have been careful and prompt to use 
all practicable means for supplying the deficiency 
occasioned by tle almost total failure of the last 
wheat crop. The corn, which is a large crop, 
though the quantity put out was not, of course, 
greatly affected by the failure of the winter grain, 
looks generally very luxuriant, aud all that is now 
necessary to ensure a heavy product is, a little 
warm weather, and the absence of early frosts 
Our informant states it as the prevailing opinion 
that if the corm, which is somewhat less advanced 
than usual at this season, in consequence of the 
cold weather, should not be nipped or injured by 
early frost, the crop would be one of the largest 
and most productive that have been gathered for 
many years past. The oats crop, already secur- 
ed and coming to market, is also stated by our 
informant to have been unusually large and pro- 
ductive, perhaps more so than in any previous 
season for years past; and the same may be said 
according to present appearances, of potatoes and 
other roots, which come in very effectively in aid 
of the present year’s short supply of wheat. 

But the buckwheat crop, in these regions, is es- 
pecially extensive and luxuriant, and promises to 
be above all productive. Our informant states 
that never before did he see such rich and nu- 
merous fields of growing buckwheat, or such an 
admirable prospect of a heavy crop of that excel- 
lent grain. Jt is here that the farmer has placed 
his principal defence against the short supply of 
wheat, as the failure of his wheat harvest was 
known before sowing time for buckwheat. And 
well has he guarded against the worst effects of a 
short supply of wheat, by providing an ample and 
abundant supply of this grateful substitute. 
Throughout the whole route of our informant, 
and indeed in all parts of the country from which 
we have information, the crops of buckwheat this 
year are far more extensive, and promise to be far | 
more productive than those of any previous year. 

On the whole, though the agricultural inter- 
est has experienced a heavy loss, in the failure 


and abundant yield of corn, oats, bu 

and other summer products. The evil of ashy 
crop of wheat and rye, is one that nearly effee 
any community; but in the regions thus affe, 
ted, on the present occasion, it is a soures 
once of gratification and GRATITUDE, that alle 
ther products of the fruitful earth, which 
into the consumption of man or animal, proms 
this year to be unusually rich and abundant— 
Balt. Pat. ip 
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Mode of Weaning and Rearing Calves, byq 
Norfolk Farmer, Eng.—Mr.Whitley of Walling. 
ton, did, between the first of December, i 
and April, 1777, wean and rear on his farm is 
cow calves and thirteen bull calves, by the 
od following: At three days old they were 
from the cows, put into a shed and fed with 
(skimmed milk) allowing three quarts to egg 
ealf morning and evening.: When a month 
they are fed with a like quantity of milk and 
ter, morning and evening, with hay to feed on ja 
the day time; and at noon they were fed wih 
oats and bran equally mixed, allowing half 
peck to one dozen calves. At two monihe dl 
they were fed only in the morning with milk and 
water; they had hay to feed on in the day time, 
and at evening instead of noon, had the same. 
quantity of bran and oats with water to drink 
They were fed in this manner until the middle of 
April, when they were turned out to grassall 
day, and taken into a shed in the evening, and 
fed with hay until there were plenty of grass and 
the weather grew warm. Such of the calvesas 
were weaned in March were continued to be fel 
with milk and water every morning until mie 
summer. All the said calves are in good health 
and condition ; and the Society allowed the pre 
mium offered on that head the preceding year— 
Bath Soc. Papers. 


Rearing Calves, 1789.—In the year 1787, | 
weaned seventeen calves—in 1788, twenty—and 
in 1789, fifteen do. J boaght in 1787, three sacks 
of linseed. I putone quart of seed to six quarls 
of water, which by boiling ten minutes, becames 
good jelly ; this jelly is mixed with a small.quar 
tity of the best hay steeped in boiling water 
Having my calves dropt at different times, | did 
not make an exact calculation of the expense 
this hay tea; but of my sacks of seed | had better 
than two bushels left at last, I gave them tht 
jelly and the hay tea three times a day; the priet 
of the linseed was 4s, 6d. sig. per bushel; the 
whole three years seed 2/. 5s. My calves a 
kept in good growing state, and are much beter 
at this time than my neighbors, who are 
with milk; they do not fall off so much whe 
they come to grass. 


The Silk Business.—T he committee appointed 
by Congress, we learn from the N onnetra 
Gazette, are expected to visitthe works of the 
silk company in that town the ensuing autummy 
to obtain information concerning the variow 
branches of the silk business. This coma 
intended to make a report at the last session of 
Congress, but they deferred it to await the retwm 
of Mr. Whitmarsh from Europe, to gain the 








of the wheat harvest, that loss will be compensa- 
ted, as far as may be, by the luxuriant growth 
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sults of hisobservation and experience —R-#- 
Journal. 
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_,. {From Chaptal's Agricultaral 
oy PHE CULTIVATION OF THE BEET ROOT, AND 
“gag EXTRACTION OF SUGAR FROM IT. 
(Continued. ) 


oN BOILING THE MOLASSES AND LEACHING 
SIRUPS. 
- }mix the molasses obtained from the brown 
with the sirnps which have been filtrated 
through the loaves, and proceed to boil the mix- 
ture. The molasses marks 22 or 24°,(=1.171 
to 1.180,) and the mixture 22 or 28°, (1.180 to 
1.190.) [throw from $2 to $5 gallons of this 
mixture into the boiler, and when the heat ap- 
to ebullition, | add about one pound of 
animal charcoal which I mix carefully with the 





The boiling of this liquor is more difficult than 
that of the sirup which produces the brown sugar 
but with care and patience it may be done to 
very good advantage. ‘This Jiquor yields at least 
one-sixth of the quantity of sugar that has been 
produced by the first operation ; this product is 
sufficiently important to render it advisable to 
boil down the molasses, instead of disposing of 
it, as is almost every where done, for distillation. 

If the molasses procured from beets was of the 
game quality as that obtained from the sugar 
cane. it could be sold with advantage, but it has 
a bitter taste which renders it unsaleable; it is 
then best to exhaust it of crystallizable matter, 
and to subject the rem»inder to distillation.— 
The difference in the quantity of alcohol obtain- 
ed from the two kinds of molasses is almost 
nothing. 

Instead of depositing the product of this fast 
boiling in moulds, I throw it, from day to day, 
into a hogshead open at one end, and thus gra- 
dually fill the cask; the sugar crystallizes wonder- 
fully in these vessels, so that they become half 
full of it. 

When this sugar, which I call molasses sugar, 
to distinguish it from brown sugar of the first 
boiling is to be refined, the molasses which lies 
on the top is dipped out, and the rest is made to 
flow out through small gimblet holes bored in the 
a and around the circumference of the 
cask. 
The sugar when deprived of al) the molasses 
which can be made to flow from it, still forms on- 
ly an adhesive paste which can scarcely be re- 
fined; I therefore put this paste into bags of 
Coarse, strong cloth, and subject it to a compres- 
sion. The sugar thus freed from molasses is 
very dark colored, but the quality of it is excel- 
lent, and it is as easily refined as the best brown 
sugar. 

When the brown sugar boilings turn badly, 
and crystallization in the mould is imperfect, and 
in a word, at all times when sugar is ropy and 
parts but imperfectly with its adeous, it is ne- 
cessary to subject it to the action of the press be- 
is otto a : as soon as it has in 

is Way been freed froin all its mo i 
Termes oe any difficulty. mannen I meg 

n most of the beet-sugar manufactori 
have adopted the dwiniiag boilers for enero, 
their sirups ; concentration is performed speedily 
in these, and they have the advantage of being 
emptied in a moment; but they are useful only 








when: the operation is performed upon dry su-| 
gars, like the American, which contains but little. 


molasses. Our beet-sugar is never 50 well drain- 
ed as the imported sugars are, and requires much 
more care in the boiling. These boilers appear 
to me more apt to cause the burning of the sugar 
than the old kind, and | therefore give the pre- 
ference to the latter. __ 

ON THE REFINING OF SUGAR OBTAINED FROM 

BEET ROOTS. 


When the sugar is dry, the refining '@f it is ea- 
sily performed ; all possible pains then should be 
taken in the preceding operations-to free it from 
all its molasses. 

All the operations of refining may be brought 
under two heads, clarification in the boiler, and 
whgening in the moulds. 

To refine sugar well, it is better not to operate 
upon too large quantities. | have always observ- 
ed, that when I subjected to the same boiling 
process 2 or 3,000 Ibs. of sugar, the Tast®boilings 
were ropy, and each operation less perfect than 
when performed upon 400 kilogrammes (about 
890 lbs.) at one time; it is upon this last quanti- 
ty that I shall found my calculations. 

I have never been able to assign a reason for 
this difference, but it actually exists; perhaps it 
arises from my not being able to complete my 
boilings in one day, and the clarified sirups have 
become changed in the boiler; or perhaps a large 
quantity of sirup may be more difficult to manage 
than a small one, though the ingredients be com- 
bined in the same proportions. 


ON CLARIFICATION. 


A boiler four or five feet im diameter and 
twenty-eight inches in depth, is two-thirds filled 
with water, to which lime water enough to fill 


the boiler is added; in this mixture is dissolved’ 


at a low heat, 400 kilogrammes of brown sugar. 

The solution must not mark more than 82° 
(==1.286) of concentration; if it stands higher, it 
must be weakened, if lower, more sugar must be 
added. This state of concentration belongs on- 
ly to solutions of dry sugar; those of damp sugar 
most be reduced to $0 or 25° (=1.261 to 1,210) 
otherwise it will be almost impossible to filtrate 
them. 

The solution is then heated to ebullition.— 
When the temperature reaches 65° (=178}0 
Fahr.) fifteen kilogrammes ($2# lbs.) of animal 
charcoal are added to it; the mixture is then 
carefully stirred and mixed with a wooden spa- 
tula ; after allowing it to boil an hour, the fire is 
extinguished. 

The quantity of animal charcoal added ought 
to vary according to the quality of the sugar, that 
which is dry requiring a less portion than that 
which is wet. 

The boiling liquor is freed from the charcoal 
by filtration through a coarse cloth, and when 
the heat has fallen to 400 (122¢ Fabr.) the whites 
of forty eggs beaten and diluted with several 
quarts of water, are thrown into the boiler. The 
liquor is then carefully stirred, and is kept con- 
stantly in motion till the temperature rises to 
70° (=180° Fahr.) when stirring is omitted and 
the heat raised to the boiling point. 

As soon as the first bubble appears upon the 





surface, the fire is extinguished; a thick coat of 
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The liquor is filtered through a coarse, thick; 
rough cloth; if the first portion that passes throu, 
be not perfectly clear, it’ is to be thrown: 
upon the filter, and this, operation is repeat 
the liquor ‘appears co: bi and ~ 
from any floating particles. Assoon.asthe lig 






is perfectly clear, it is boiled; five of six Ba: 


ings being formed with the prodact of the clari- 
The several boilings are thrown into the cot 
as fast as they are completed, and from thence 
into the moulds four, which can contain 54. 
lons each. These operations are co 
the same tanner as those which I have 






ed in speaking of brown » but with. 
difference, that the sugar pee io the moulds 


is stirred and moved at two different times before 
it is taken in the mass. 

After three days the moulds’ are placed upon . 
the pots into which the molasses drains, abd at 
the end of eight een yee | are removed to the, 
second pots, where the whitening is to be per- 
formed. | cb 

ON WHITENING SUGAR. 


The clarified sugar is dry, of a yellow color, 
varying considerably in the depth of ites hue; the 
taste is mild and sweet. The process of bleach- 
ing removes from it the small quantity of sirup 
with which it is impregnated; it can be effected 
in three ways, namely, by the use of clay, of al- 
cohol, and of the sirups; the first of these is: the 
one generally employed in the refineries. 

When the sugar is to be clayed, a‘ hogsh 
unheaded at one end and furnished with & rov 
of stop-cocks placed one above the other from tép 
to bottom, is partly filled with white clay, upon 
which water is poured till.the cask is full; the 
clay is then carefully stirred, so that every por- 
tion may be well washed. This operation is re- 
peated several times, the water of the —- 
being drawn offas soon as the clay settles, and a 
fresh quantity turned in, which is stirred, inthe 
same manner, The washing is wih ae till the 
water no longer appears charged with a ee 
substances, when the water is allowed to remi 
undisturbed upon the clay till this becomes tho- 
roughly divided, so that upon handling it no 
lumps can be found, When the clay is found 
to be in this siate all the water is drawn off, and 
the clay suffered to dry gradually, till it acquires 
such a degree of consistency as not to flow when 
placed upon.a smooth and slightly inclined board; 
it is now considered ready for use. 

Before placing the clay upon the su- 

r contained in the moulds, the surface of the 

oaves are carefully scraped, so as to remove one 
layer of the sugar, which is replaced by a por- 
tion of very white powdered sugar; this is 
ap.and smoothed very nicely, and then covered 
over with a layer of clay thrown on with & spo 
The water contained in the clay passes 
ie the layer of ne ; hoy he “at 
rming a sirup which penetrates into ves, 
ie the sugar of its color, and passes out at 
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town into the cask to be made use of in new 


The upper, part of the loaves is rendered white 
this first operation ; but when the liquid which 
ys from the opening in the point of the mould 

red, a second claying is performed ; in this, 
éver the clay alone is used, the intermediate 
of the sugar being dispensed with. 

‘The numberof clayings to be employed, de- 
pends upon the quantity of coloring matter con- 
tained in the sugar; two are usually enough to 
render merchantable ; but in order that the 


sirip may flow off free from any tinge of yellow, 


three must be employed. 

When the operation of claying is completed, 
the loaves are placed upon their basis, that the 
white sirup by which the points are softened may 
diffuse itself through the mass. 

At the end of eight or ten days the loaves are 
taken out of the moulds and placed in a stove- 
room in which they are dried. 

The method of whitening by clay is certain, 
but it possesses the great fault of converting into 
sirup nearly one-fifth of the sugar operated upon; 
and if the sugar is adhesive, or the grains of it 
very fine, the quantity of sirup formed is still 
more considerable. Whenever r oe —s 
upon sugars of this description, ave melte 
pe over, and freed them from their adhesive- 
ness by boiling them down with a quantity of an- 
imal charcoal. 

Brown sugar made from beets, when refined, 
generally yields in molasses or non-converted sir- 
up, between one-fifth and one-sixth of its own 
weight, and it loses by claying at least one- 
fourth. 

The sirups which are produced during these 
various operations, are usually boiled without the 
addition. of any foreign substance, and the pro- 
duct of these boilings is thrown from the cooler 
into thedemi-batardes, where they become crys- 
talized ; the form of the largest loaves of sugar 
weighing between 22 and 27 |bs., known in com- 
mérce under the name of lombs. 

It has been attempted to substitute the method 
of whitening by alcohol for that by claying ; this 
process iavounded upon the power which alcohol 

of dissolving the coloring principle 
without acting upon the sugar. I followed this 
mode two months, making use of no other alco- 
hol than what I procured from the distillation of 
my molasses. I confined myself in this process 
to leaching the loaves of sugar contained in my 
moulds with alcohol of $5° (= sp. gr. 0.852) of 
concentration ;.covering the moulds over so as 
to prevent loss by evaporation, and renewing the 
alcohol till the liquor passed off perfectly clear 
from the point of the mould; this alcohol I redis- 
tilled to employ in new operations. 

I abandoned this method of bleaching sugar 
for the following reasons : 

i. Notwithstanding all the precautions I took, 
I lost.half a killogramme (a little more than a 
pound) of alcohol for each loaf of ten pounds 


2. The loaves of. sugar, though well dried in 
the stove, always preserved a slight odor, which 
became more sensible after their having been 
eonfined in the rs and transported. 

$. Bhe price of alcohol of this degree of con- 
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expensive as that of clay. 
Some very skilful chemists propose to supply 


the use of clay by that of sirup; theory is in fa- 
vor of this method, but experiment contradicts it. 

In the first place, in order that the sirup may 
be employed with success, it is necessary that it 
should be white, and of course that it should be 
made by saturating water with very white sugar. 
The water which is disengaged from the clay, 
produces @ sirup in passing » alee the layer of 
sugar witht which the loaves are covered ; there 
is, therefore, no advantage to be derived from the 
use of sirup on account of its containing sugar, 
and the process is less economical than claying, 
inasmuch as both time and fuel are required for 
making the sirup, whilst in claying it is produced 
by the process itself. bd 

However, as the theory is seducing, | tried this 
method, and the following statement exhibits the 
resulis. 

I prepared a quantity of sirup at $0° (= 1.261) 
of concentration,which |] poured upon the smooth- 
ed surface of the loaves till they were covered 
with it; the following day the sirup had pene- 
trated into the mass, which was sensibly whiten- 
ed by it. I repeated the operation at intervals of 
four hours till the sirup passed off through the 
point of the mould clear ; this did not take place 
till the end of twenty days, at which time the 
bleaching of the greater part of the loaves was 
completed. I continued the operation upon the 
others from twelve to twenty days, removing 
successively those that were finished. 

When I came to take these loaves from the 
moulds, they came out in fragments ; the sugar 
was moist and without consistency; it was im- 
possible to dry it, and 1 was obliged to melt it 
over and make double refined sugar of it. I re- 
peated the operation of bleaching with sirup sev- 
eral times, and always obtained the same results. 

It is evident that the sirup applied in this man- 
ner interposes itself between the molecules of the 
sugar, and there remains; whilst in the process 
of claying, the sirup being formed gradually, pass- 
es it by insensible filtration, imbibing the color- 
ing matter, which at length it carries off. I more- 
over found that it required twice as much sugar 
to form the sirup as was needed in the usual me- 
thod of claying. 

The numerous experiments which | have been 
in the way of making during a dozen years, have 
induced me to adopt a process which appears to 
me more advantageous than either of those of 
which I have just spoken. 1 cut out of the coarse 
cloth called calmuck, round pieces of the same 
size as the basis of the loaves ; these I soak in wa- 
ter, and afterwards wring; | then apply them 
carefully to the bases of the loaves which have 
been previously scraped and smoothed with the 
blade of a knife or a small trowel. In twenty- 
four hours time the surfaces of the loaves are 
bleached. I then pour upon the cloth about half 
a pound of the converted sirup of the last claying; 
the sirup gradually penetrates the cloth, and fil- 
trates through the loaves, from which it removes 


all the coloring matter. 
had passed through the 


As soon as the vay 
cloth into the sugar, I moistened the cloth by 





sprinkling it with drops of water, and the next 


centration, rendered the refining by alcohol as 


}day I throwfpon ‘it the same wit : ak 
wah ag 3 quantity of coy 


sirup. “i 
The first operation is completed in five or sig 
days, after which the sirup is left to flow durine: 
four-or five days. By these leachings the " 
are perfectly bleached to the depth of four or figg. 
inches, but they are still a little colored below; p 
complete the bleaching by a slight claying, applys. 
ing the earth immediately to the surface of the 
loaves without any intermediate layer of sugar, 
I find that bleaching is performed more speed; 
ly and with less labor in this way;. the evils arig. 
ng from 7 use of sirup alone are obviated, ang. 
ut a small portion of the sugar already bleached. 
is hee’. _ ¥ — 
_ In order to appreciate all the advantages arg. 
ing from well conducted operations, it is n , 
ry that one should know the change produced ig 
sugar by repeated meltings; it is brought firstig 
a point when it will no longer crystalize, and 4 
terwards to the state of molasses: Sugar whi 
has been three or four times boiled over, will 
crystalize upon the sides of the moulds, but the 
middle of the loaf will be only a uniform, thiek, 
white mass, destitute of the agreeable taste of sue 
gar: this substance, if melted, does not again bew 
come solid, but remains in the state of molasses, 
1 ought to mention that in the various oper 
tions that are performed upon sugar, the nature 
of the substance is often made to undergo a serieg 
of changes, or a succession of degeneration equal 
ly constant and regular. 
I have just mentioned, that when sugar is made 
to repass two or three times through the boiley 
it is rendered uncrystilizable, and the middle of 
the loaf is found to consist of a uniform mass of 
the consistency of butter, not possessing the agree« 
able flavor of crystalized sugar. This mass dit’ 
solved in water and concentrated by heat, is.re" 
duced to molasses; and when the evaporation 
and clarification of the juice of beets is prolo 
beyond a certain time, nearly all the sugar is re 
duced to molasses, and the boiling is rendered 
long and difficult ; when this is the case- the site 
up throws up an abundance of adhesive while 
foam, which, when removed with a skimmer 
thickens and presents all the characteristics of ve 
getable wax. The experience of twelve year 
has uniformly furnished me with these results. 
Iam thoroughly convinced that these alters 
tions would be avoided by evaporating the sirap’ 
in a vacuum ; it has even occurred to me thatthe” 
animal charcoal produced good effects only by 
its opposing the action of the oxygen of the a 
mosphere upon the sugar, since nearly the same 
results are obtained by the use of butter, and othe" 
er oily substances susceptible of extreme dive’ 
sion. The secret of causing this decompositioa 
to retrace its steps, still remains to be discover 
ed ; I have essayed it without success. 
(To be continued.) 
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Broom Corn—The Northampton Gazette, 
states that the fields of broom corn in that vie” 
cinity 


thrifty and very promising. Broom corn 





command a high price this year. 
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promise a small crop—the largest hills are” 
not more than two feet high, and the greater part” 
do not exceed ten inches. Some fields appest/ 
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“From the Northampton Courier.) 
Jo the Editor of the Northampton Courier: 





 dheprofi of the culture of the Chinese Mul- 


be 
‘Whe would not bea Silk~Grower? 
To prove that the writer is by no means extra- 


tin his calculations, I will state the actual 
experiment | have made this season, in Manches- 


| ter, Conn. 
On the 12th of May I set out several thousand 
| of the Morus Multicaulis, of which, 1 took for ex- 
iment $00. trees and set them on ten rods of 
ground, or 1-16th, of an acre. | nstead of setting 
the trees perpendicular, they were placed horizon- 
tally in gh ! 
trees, in the following manner: Having ploughed 
: gfurrow 5 or 6 inches deep, I laid the roots and 
single etalk in the furrow, so that the end of the 
stalk should be covered about 2 or 3 inches deep. 
The rows were three feet apart. From these 300 
trees and roots so planted, | now have $,700 fine 
trees or shoots, which on the first day of August 
would average 24 feet in height, with large sub- 
stantial roots of the size of common goose quills. 
On the 25th of June I commenced feeding 6, 
000 worms of the six weeks kind, on the foliage 
of these $,700 shoots, and on the first day of Au- 
gust, these 6,000 worms were transformed into $ 
bushels of the finest cocoons ] ever saw, (each 
of which bushels I presume would reel at least 
1 1-4 Ib. of silk) worth at least $15. By the 
15th of September, from the same trees, I shall 
have sufficient foliage to feed 10,000 more worms 
_ which would yield three or four bushels more.— 
For the above 300 trees J paid $74 cts. each last 
spring, and estimate their product, $3,700, will be 
worth at least 25 cts. each, or $925, and the three 
bushels of cocoons worth $15 making, $940 00 
Deducting the cost of the $00 trees 


last spring, 112 50 
Ditto labor and expense of feed- 
ing the worms and land, 12 00 
124 50 








Leaving a profit on the $00 trees, for 
the first year of, $815 50 
Now if this should be carried on through the 
second and third year, as was done in the suppo- 
sed case referred to, [ think the result would ex- 
teed that of the Silk Cabinet. 
From the experience of the last and the pres- 


ent year, I consider that good cuttings on good 
— will produce at least half a pound of foliage 


The writer in your last has made allowance 
for cultivation, feeding of worms, gathering foli- 
wge and other items of deduction, which I do not 
think is necessary, and instead of the result giv- 
en for the second and third year being excessive, 
I must say, that in my Opinion, from the experi- 
ence { have had, and experiment made, the pro- 
fils might have been greater than there made. | 
Presume the object of the writer was merely to 
convince the public, that the culture of the mul- 
berry and ight be made a lucrative employ- 
ment, sufficiently so, to encourage the cultare of 
vik to almost any extent. 





In reference to an article in your valuable paper 
$d, in which you inserted a statement 


from a small beginning, under the head of 


e ground, forming a continued row of 






foliage from the Chinese or Morus Multicaulis, 
than to gather one pound from the White Mul- 
berry. | have been engaged three years in the 
culture of the mulberry and manufacture of silk, 


isfied that the business may be.a profitable one to 
be pursued in families, as well as by corporations. 
It is my intention to erect a large cocoonery next 
fall or spring, upon a new and improved plen of 
my own invention, about which you may know 
more hereafter. 

At my establishment, about 100,000 trees of the 
Chinese or Multicaulis are under successful cul- 
tivation, and am so well satisfied with the results 
of experiments already made, that a similar course 
will be pursued next year, as the most sure meth- 
od for propagating the trees and increasing the 
quantity of foliage. 1 am daily removing the 
leaves and topping the sprouts to check the 
growth of the tree and hasten the product of wood. 
Some of the sprouts have been cropped of their 
leaves three or four times without any injury, 
and every succeeding crop of leaves is improved ; 
although the size may be less, the number and 
weight have been increased. 

From my own experience, ] am fully convin- 
ced, with Mr. Whitmarsh and ‘Dr. Stebbins of 
Northempton, that the Chinese Mulberry ought 
to be headed down every year, in order to multi- 
ply the tree and foliage, and that in this way the 
tree may be preserved during winter, slightly co- 
vering the stumps in the field, and the tops to be 
used as cuttings the next year. In a large field, 
the stumps may have a light furrow turned over 
them with a horse plough. The roots leftin the 
ground will be considered as permanent roots.— 
Although it may be necessary or prudent, for the 
plants from seed, cuftings, or layer trees, formed 
by bending down the side branches, to be remo- 
ved to the cellar during winter, yet ] do not con- 
sider that trees cultivated by burying the root 
and stalk early in the spring, will need removal, 
on account of the early formation of roots, and 
presume they will make good standards. 

WARD CHENEY. 

Manchester Co., August 8, 1836. 





Wheat.—The quantity coming to market is 
light, and generally of inferior quality. A boat 
load, from over the mountains, that arrived last 
week, was refused by some the millers of this 
place—fully one-third was said to be rotten, de- 
fective or sprouted grains. One parcel of new 
Flour, that has been tried here, made every one 
of the families that ate of it excessively sick.— 
The farmers should take much pains in cleaning 
their wheat this season; and we will here copy, 
from the communication of the Messrs. Lang- 
horne’s, the mode of blowing out the imperfec: 
and defective grains : 

“After the wheat is cleaned in the usual way, 
take the wheat sieve out of the shoe of the fan, 

and fill up the space occupied by the sieve by a 

piece of plank ; then raise the front of the fan a- 

bout 4 inches, which will bring the wheat, as it 

falls off the plank, thus inserted, so near the apron 

as to blow out all the light grains. Should too 

much be blown out, raise the apron, and if the 


constantly making experiments, and am fully sat-|. 


ally those who are House-keepers, 
the process of prepari 
used by the Indians of 
food, and I can testify, from my own 
as to its excell 











{material change i price, though ‘crops tha 
strictly fine, and that would answer for fam 
flour, would no doubt command a higher rate 

our quotations —Lynchburg Virginian. 


The Hessian Fly.—The losses occasionéd by 
this destructive insect, during the past year, have 
stimulated inquiry as to its history, and the 
sibility of preventing or mitigating its 

We published a few days ago, a plan which had. 
been tried with success, and we trust the experi- 
ment will be repeated, so that its merits may be 
fairly ascertained. A gentleman. who has been 
spending some time witha friend in Washington 
county, has just acquainted us. with r, 
which we make public for the benefit of our agri- 
cultural friends. A-farmer in that. county was 
blessed, several years ego, with a most.ebundant: 
harvest, but found it almost impossible to obtain 
hands to secure it.. Under the apprehension of 
losing it, he commenced (against the advice. of 
his friends) reaping several days before the wheat 
was ripe. The grain thus cut before the proper 
time, was laid by and used for seed the next . 
year. The fly desolated the fields of his neigh- 
bore, while his seemed to defy their attacks. - 
reaped an overflowing harvest, while they scarce- 
ly made enovgh for seed and bread. Struck 
with the result of the experiment, he repested it 
with the most decided succese, and this: year, 
while all the crops of bis neighbors have failed, 
his are abundont as usual. He atiributes his 
success entirely to the use of grain cut before it 
was ripe, and accounts for this result upon the 
hypothesis, that the fly deposites its eggs. only 
upon the wheat when perfectly ripe, and, of 
course, that grain cut in an immature state escapesy 
it. The theory seems plausible enough, and is, 
at least worthy of attention and experiment. 
Germanicwn Telegraph. 


. 





Gama Grass—This grass, venom so 
productive and valuable for soiling and bay, is 
found growing, in considerable quantities, onthe 
farm of Capt. Ammon Hancock, about a mile. 
from this place. It is scattered about on » poor 
northside bill, in various bunches, some apparent- 
ly very young, othérs now ripening the seed. 
Some few bunches are growing very Juxuriantly 
in a spring branch, at foot of the bill, It. 
probable, from this circumstance, that ités.e ma- 
tive of our soil hereabouts, and that it could be 
found on most of our farms, if its disti 
racter was known. <A seed stalk of it 
seen at this office.---Lynchburg Virginian... 
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Sweet Corn. 


Mr. Editor—aAs this is the season ed Ho 
this delicious —— eh oon that it 
would be acceptable to your ers, especi- 

is to understand 


it. It has y been 
Won.te' oka 


experiente; 


the 


Sweet Corn is nothing more than our com- 


mon corn, taken at this season, boiled ¢s for ta- 
ble use, cut from the cob and dried on clean” 


in the san, It smust be thoroughly dried 








I consider it less labor to gather five pounds of] 





wheat is not sufficiently clean, lower the apron.” | cloths 
In this and other markets, there bes been no} and then placed‘in.a dry room. | 


When wanted © 






























may be “™ E 











e, sll that is necessery is, to throw a few 

als. into a pot of boiling water, and in ten 

fifieen winutes you havea fine dish of corn in 

the dead of winter, as delicious as if it had just 

placked from the field at this season. It 

is also an excellent ingredient for soups. The 

sometimes put dried beans with it, it is 

led Suck-s-tash. 1 hope that the good 

of Fredericksburg will prepare an abun- 

dance of it during this month, and have plenty 

of sweet corn during the coming winter. B, S. T. 
Fredericksburg Arena. 


Raising Ducks and Turkeys—In the Agri- 
culturist of last year appeared two articles, one 
on the best mode of raising ducks, and the oth- 
ér on ‘turk ‘Two seasons have since passed 
away, and the writer of this has been enabled to 
test the efficacy of those directions ; and in eve- 

instance that bas come under his knowledge, 

have been attended with perfect success. — 
The directions for raising ducks were to feed 
them on animal food and keep them dry. In- 
- @ividoals who have adopted this plan, have sent 
t6 our markets from 500 to 700 ducks of the 
finest kinds, and they have had no diseases 
amongthem, and found no difficulty in raising 
them. 

Two or three individuals who tried the ex- 
periments of driving their turkeys, when young, 
to a distance from the house, where the greatest 
number of insects are found, and feeding and 
housing them in the manner directed in the 
Agriculturist, have stated, that they have raised 

one hundred to three hundred turkeys, 
and have pronounced it to bea method, which 
of all others they believe best calculated to be 
attended with succesg.— Southern Agriculturist. 


Brooms.—We have been informed, says the 
Pawtucket Chronicle, that our enterprising friends 
Summers. last winter, shipped several 

thousand brooms from New Orleans to Boston 
and realized a handsome profit by the transaction. 
‘This is reversing the current of trade, and 
ie that Southerners can compete with Yan- 

‘even at their own doors. 

Southern broom corn is very superior to the 
Northern article, being finer and more abundant; 
as it is free from seeds it offers no attractions to 
the rat® which often make sad havoc with the 
northern article.—Would it not be an object 

some of our northern broom manufacturers 
to import the southern broom corn, as it can be 
purchased at a cheaper rate than they can obtain 
the production of our New England farmers. 
RB. 1. Jour. 


Antidote against Mice—Mer. Mackdonald, of 
Scalps, in the Hebrides, having some time ago 
considerably by mice, put at the bottom 
near the centre, and the top of each of his stacks 
of grain, as they were raised, three or four stalks 
of wild mint, with the leaves on, gathered near a 
brook in a neighboring field, and’ never after had 
pes ry his grain consumed. He then tried the 
experiment with his cheese, and articles 
kept in store, and often injured by mice, and 
with equal effect, by laying a (ew leaves, green 
or dry, on the to be preserved. 


English Ecler of re J 
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Swine—Mr. Tubb, an 

has recommended a 
mode of dealing with these mischievous animals, 
which it is said may supersede the necessity of 
putting rings into their nose. It consists simply 
of shaving off, with a razor or sharp knife, the 
gristle on the top of the noses of young pigs. The 
place soon heals over, and the pigsare thus ren- 
dered incapable of rooting —V. E. Farmer. 


Keep Accounts.—The farmer ought not only 
to keep accounts with himself, so as to be able 
to review et the end of every year, his receipts 
and expenditures—to tell whence his cash comes 
and whither it goes; but with his several fields, 
his crops; his sheep, cattle, horses, swine, poul- 
try. He should at least do this with great par- 
ticularity till he shall be master of the subject, 
and can trust his judgment with some confidence. 
For want of accurate accounts, farmers are often 
deceived, raise unprofitable crops or animals, or 
pursue unprofitable methods of cultivation or 
feeding. Sometimes, too, they abandon a pur- 
suit really advantageous to them, under the false 
notion that they can do better some other way. 

We have published several specimens of such 
accounts. A little practice will make the busi- 
ness easy; and it will give you not only the satis- 
faction of knowing the pecuniary results of this 
and that crop or method, but will awaken new 
interest in the whole process by which land is 
prepared and a crop matured. It will enable 
you to determine the value of the hints you get 
from reading, and whether it really is more pro- 
fitable to cultivate five acres thoroughly and skil- 
fully than ten at hap-hazard. And now, while 
preparing your fields and sowing your seed, is a 
good time to begin. — Vt. Farmer. 

Kindness of a Cow—The following account 
of a singular circumstance, which occurred in 
France not long since, appeared in the Paris Mo- 
niteur : 

“The inhabitants of the neighborhood of Aux- 
onne were long annoyed by a wolf, which at one 
time devoured a young girl. A buy named Four- 
cault, about 14 years of age, was minding some 
cows in thatcanton. It is well known that these 
animals, when urged by a common danger at the 
approach of a wolf, are led by an instinct to col- 
lect and range themselves into a kind of circular 
phalanx, presenting to the enemy those arms 
which nature has furnished their heads, and thus 
securing their bodies which would be otherwise 
exposed. ‘The cows which Fourcault watched, 
adopted this natural tactic the moment they per- 
ceived the wolf, which, however, directed itself 
not towards them, but the boy, whom it seized, 
and was beginning to shake him to pieces. One 
of the cows immediately separating itself from 
the phalanx, attacked the wolf, and made it drop 
its prey. The boy availed himself of the con- 
test between his adversary and protectress to seek 
safety by flight. The wolf quitted the cow, pur- 
sued the boy, seized and shook him as before. 
The cow rushed forward sgain for the defence 
of the youth, and harrassed the wolf so much as 
to oblige it to relinquish the victim once more, 
but being soon repulsed, the boy was a third time 


. 


the inhabitants of Villiers-le-point came: 
despatched the animal. Young Foure 
carried to the hospital, and though wou 
_ than 80 places, is since perfectly 


tion is answered in the negative in a lee 
fore the Philadelphia Franklin Institute by 
G. Emerson. “Dr. E. undertakes to prove 
scientific demonstrations that the Moon ex; 

no influence on the production of wetopdy: 
weather. He assumes it as incontrovertiblygn 
ved by experiments of Mr. Dalton, that the 
vapor from which rain is formed owes its élen 
tion and suspension in the atmosphere inanip 
visible form entirely to heat deprived of a du 
proportion, which by any refrigerating counmey 
is condensed, and falls to the earth in the fom 
of rain, snow or hail. The conditions of wa 
and dry weather are consequently, to be 

ed as regulated svulely by temperature, and 
the other hand it has been clearly shown 
experiment that the presence and light ofth 
moon cannot produce the slightest effects: 
on temperature. Dr. Emerson cites anda 
plains the phenomena adduced, and by } 
of scientific eminence,— in support of th 
belief, and comes to the conclusion, thatthe’ 
moon exercises no influence upon the wetie 
or dryness of the weather, or upon animalasl 
vegetable substances. rat 


}: 





A GARDENER WANTED. . 4 
A single man of undoubted character for sobriety, 
dustry and honesty, and who has a tho " 
ledge of gardening—whw is competent to manage slip’ 
garden, pleasure ground, and hot house, and to ¢ 
superiniend several hands that would be placed, 
him—will hear of« permanent situation in the 
where the climate ighoth healthful and delightful, - 
Apply. to the Editor of the Farmer and Gardeast, 
timore. 
All applications by letter must be post-paid. 
aug 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR FALL SOWING. 


er Subscriber has just received from the Clainmel 
Seed Garden and Europe, a large assortment @ 

seeds consisting principally of such kinds as are desittth 

for Fall sowing, viz: 

TART RHUBARB or PIE PLANT seed. 

SIBERIAN KALE or GERMAN SPROUTS @@ 





Sallad; Endive, Luttuce, five sorts: Black and 
Spanish Radish; Spinach, Potato Onions, &e. 

; R. SINCLAIR; Ie” 
Aug. 30, 1836. Light near Pratt st. 


FRESH CABBAGE SEEDS. 


4 ba SUBSCRIBER now offers for sales. supe 
_ JotofEARLY YORK CABBAGE seed. 
1835, it is of the Dwarf Scotch or short stalked 

and well known among growers as the best aod eas 
heading. Also early BULLOCK’S HEART, 
YORK or HARVEST, London BATT 

SAVOY, Crispe's FLAT DUTCH, &e. Ke. all @¥ 
are fully tested to vegetate con and prodace sy 
heads. _ SINC!ATB, Je 
Light near Pratt-st 9 


CAULIFLOWER SEED. 
I offer sor sale a superior lot of early Cau! 
for fallsowing, to insure a certa of 
ofthis very desirable vegetable, the 
in the month of September in frames 
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in the jaws of the wolf, when fortunately two 


rich well tilled light soil. R. SINS a 
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Does the Moon affect the weather—The ou» 


planting and early spring use. CABBAGE SEEDS 
eral fine early and late sorts. Early Cauliflower; ws 
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Rie dried Meal, in hhds. 
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Hay, in bulk,+.++++ eeteceeese pecee 
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Wasow Freicuts, to Pittsburgh,. 


To Wheeling, . 


Woon, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ...| 


Ful) Merino, 


@ yellow, «esee.+}" 


-|bushel. 


“ 

“ 
ton. 
barrel. 
bushel. 
und. 


ushel. 
“ 

100 Ibs 
“ 


“ 


. 





Three fourths Merino,. 
One half 


Palled,......... 


Orececsrsece 


eee eresees 


Common & one fourth rei6. 
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A DURHAM BULL FOR SALE, 


es Editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for eale 
at his residence about two miles from Baltimore on 


e Philadelphia Turnpike road, a white bull with red 


@ i ¢ the improved 


and neck. He is full blooded and 
é rt hor’: breed; has given many living 
of his capacity for service, his calves bei 
RNs ton superior points. His price is 


large 
#300. 


BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. © 
j FROM, 








APPLES, -cscccvccescrovcreosneeses 
Bacow, hams,new, Balt. cured.... 
Shoulders, ---- odes cccece 
Middlings,>--++sd0-esseee- 
Assorted, country,--++++++ 
Borrer, — in lbs. & half Ibs. 


ee 


PER. 
pea — 
pound.| 15 


12 
13% 
“cc 10 
“ 
“ 


barrel. 
each. 


“ 
iti 


100Ibs. 
“ 


dozen. 
barrel. 


oe 
‘ 


| se 


Ciper, esocdocscodoogescongouyouse 
Caves, three to six weeks old... 
Cows, new milch, eeeereeet teesere 


s 





os 
OO 
es 


J 
o 


Ja ceseccceccocovescecsors 


Cornw Meat, for family use,....... 
Cuor Rre, 


Fisu, Shad, 4 i Susquehanna, 


oO. 
Herrings, salted, No. Tosseeas 
Mackerel, No. 1, $8...-——--No. 3} ‘ 
Cod, gr ererercreeceses cwt. 


LARD, oocccccccccccccccoveesceeees POUNG. 


— 
ewo 





legs 


ee 
“oO 
aoe 














BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, 
Baltimore and North streets. 


U. S. Bank, «+-+e+e+++-patl| 
Branch at Baltimore,..+-do 
Other Branches....++**+«do 
MARYLAND. 
Banks in Baltimore,...--par 
Hagerstown,.- wecccecees DB 
Frederick, covecsccccccceeO® 
Westminster, «.-+++eeeee -do 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do}, 
Do. payable at Easton,...do 
Salisbury,...-- 5 per ct. dis. 
Cumberiand,...++-++++++. 1{|/ Do. Charlestown, 
7 i © 
; ecling wy 
Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 3234 
| y 
Georgetown, } Banks, 4. oe 7 on gen. lia? 
Alexandria, ew ty, 
PENNSYLVANIA.» |\New York Stats, ve 
ener ar REE © Massachusetts, 
Chambersburg,.-.--++-++ +a) Connecticut, 
» seseeseeeeeesedo| New Hampshire,.... 
es po COUPEE, ors SE 
OTR, ccceete seosecceseeet ’ 
OtherPennsylvania Bks.14a2| North Carolina, 
Delaware [under $5]....3a4| South Carolina, 
Do [over 5] Georgia,.... 
Michigan Banks,.... New Orleans. 
aN dO.+04++. 


by Samuel Win- 
0. 94, corner of 





VIRGINIA. 
Farmers Bank of Virginiata? 
Bank of Virginia, eeeee eeeeedO 
|Branch at Fredericksburg do 
Petorsburg,...++++.+6+ eee do 
Norfolk,. Ccodccesee®*e0c0lO 

occeccecse OO 


do 
Bank of the Valley,....do 
Branch at Romney,..... 1 


fa 
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FARMER’S REPOSITORY. 

No. 86 WV. Pratt-street, Baltimore, Jan. 25. 
HE proprietor avails himself again of the commence- 
ment of a New Year, to express his grateful thanks 

to his numerous friends and customers for their kind and 

liberal support of his Agricultural Es'ablishment, and is 
happy to say that his ceaseless exertions to accommodate 
the public, have not been without a correspondi' g en- 
couragement from them, and with his present Improve- 
ments and Machinery, he is able to manufacture his Ag- 
ricultural Implements much better than formerly, and 
with greater facility,and hopes to meri! continued patron- 
age. He now presents to the public an article new in its 
construction, for grinding corn and cob for feeding horses 
and stock. To those who approve this mode of feeding, 
this machine is worthy their attention. Also, Corn Shel- 

Jers to be worked by hand orhorse-power. He haea va- 

riety of S raw Cutters; but his own patented Cylindrical 

Straw Cutter is not surpassed by any other implement of 

the kind in existence; he has recently made some improve- 

ments in their construction, which acds to their cost, and 
for which he has been obliged to add a trifling advance on 
the price of the small size:—his prices for them being as 
follows, viz: 
11 inch Revolving bottoms $30, with extra pair of 
knives, $33 
11 “ Permanent Bottom 28, do do do 31 
13 ** * “ 43, do do do 


a el 


2 ~ s ~~ , fh 
Machines, large and small size, @ 
peressle horse powers for the la Becies ope Z.Booth’s 
horse Thrashing Machines and station {™ 
for the same; Brown’s vertical patent Wool 
and Watson's patent Washing Mac ¢ 


Spinners 


ity; and 








and useful machines for oe Harrows ; and 
tivators; superior grain . 
of other farming impleme: raga 
oe on reasonable term, at wholesale 
il. 
Likewise in store—Orchard Grass, Timothy, and Herds 
Grass seed of superior quality. . nee \ 
JONATHAN 8, EASTMAN. 
DALE'S NEW HYBRID TURNIP, 
HE subscriber now offers to the egrioulturiate 
‘wan decidedly super'or variety of Turnip, 
ed by R.. Date, Esq. an intelli Near. 
burgh, Scotland. who thus speaks . 
“It was obtained by unwearied attention in 7 
Swedish or Ruta Turnip; it size and 
flavor to the Ruta Baga ; be-cleent oil finer in 
it is as rapid in’its growth as the white flat In fac 
it includes the great desideratum in the selection of pro- 
per variety of the (urnip, which is to obtain the g 
possible weight at a given expense of manure. var 
riety seems to be more adapted to thisend than any other 
sort a repers nue be found superior in ty to 
any of the white urnips, and keeps longer t 
Ly enmiand wety ean Ts asthe Ruta wml 
e color is yellow—the shape. .” Price 25 cents 
per ounce. The sebsoti for sowing & et ha i she 
R. SIN IR, Jr. 
an 23 2% Light near Pratt st, wharf, 
sit ai OXEN WANTED. 
tor of the Farmer & Gardener, Baltimore, 
Md. wishes to purchase 4 pair of Batre Oxen. Itisne- 
cessary that they should be rood matches, young, | 
sized, well broken, of docile d tion, and 
yoke in which they have been to work should accom- 
pany each pair. 
_ Faimers and others, to the eastward, such 
, stating 


animals will please make immediate wophostion eke 

the character, &c. of their respective oxen, price deliver- 

able at Baltimore, and time when they can fe delivered. 
Ee cape the copees with whom we rxzchanage 

will confer a favor w will be reciproca 

this a few insertions. rz. YY es 


SUPERIOR DELAWARE KALE SEED. | 
August. 


UST received of the presont ye wth a sape 
receiv t resent year’s growth a 
J lot of BLUE CURLED GREENS Or DELAWARE 
KALE seed—this seed was raised from the most perfect 
plants under my own inspection—A more perfect article 
cannot be produced— Gardeners and others will be sup- 
plied with this genuine article at $1 50 _ Ib. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr. 
23 Light, near Pratt street wharf. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


Notice of Chaptal's essay on the Beet culture—recom- 
pangs nen turni noone raised pave sie Nar- 
sery—silk culture in Virginia—mode exterminating 
‘ple vehetnninndatiie to sow certain. hy jira 
wheat—do. to plant Strawberries—notice Serna a 
did Dablias—state of crops in parts of Mary: in 
Pennsylvania — mode of calves— committee of 
Congress on the Silk business — lon the Beet cul- 
wre --crop of broom corn— profits of the Silk culture— 
badness ¢ sntive of the 











48 
13 “ Revolving Bottom 45, do do do 


current, &c. 









CO-PARTNERSHIP FORMED. m 
MOORE respectfull informe the public that 
amos Mr. Richard . Maynard with him in 

| ere 
and wently, by hi 4 
business of the new firm will be conducted under 
of MOORE & MAYNARD, and they flatter 
that the long experience of the first named, 
the prastioal knowledge of the last, will 
give entire satisfaction to those who may 

ed to extend towards them their confidence and 
patronage. To such they would tender, in advance, the 
assurance that no exertion will be !cf unessayed by them, 
to ovte ad Apne Ps which they may be honored, with 


ty. 
have now on hand, and intend constantly to keep 
a assortment of every kind of ural Im- 
ne to increase the working facilities of the 
farmer ter, and to lose no opportunity of adding 
such in 
will be promotive of the interests and conve- 
of the Agricultural commanity. 
business 

























Garden Tools, Field Seeds, and indeed every 
and 

to their already extended list, as, in their 

the new firm will be conducted at the 

old stand in Light, near Pratt-street, and will be distin- 


as fore, as 
THE MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL REPOSI- 
Among the articles in their line of business, of 





it 


their'own manufacture, which they have now for sale, 

The Self-Sharpen ae he ad 
i lough possesses the advanta 

pda 7 uaveable steel point, from fifteen to rn 

formed by w , and advanced as it becomes shorter, 

‘as to into actual wear from twelve to eighteen 

of a solid wrought bar; by thus changing the 

off nearly up to the mould board; whereas, without 

this moveable point, shares are generally rendered use- 

less when only half worn. 


are the following, viz: 
long, which can be reversed, as a bevel is 
the share continues to perform its work well until 
This valuable principle may be applied to any shape 
mould board. 


SELF- SHARPENING. 
ep — size is a 7 inch seed and a 
° , rice $5 
No. 0, Tomteah cultivating plough, 8 tnelles ’ 
wide, nearly the same length as the smaller 
one, but has a bolder mould board, and better 
te sandy lands. The shares and heels 


of these two sizes suit each other, ; 5 75 
No. 1. Alight two-horse plough, . 6 50 
* 2. A two-horse plough, 9 inches wide, 7 00 
** 3. A two-horse flushing plough . 8 00 

“ 4, A heavy three-horse plough with sword 
colter, ° : P , 12 00 

WOOp’s PATENT. 

No. 21. A seed and cultivating plough, 8 inches 
wide, with cast share. ‘ » §00 

Corn. A one-horse plough, with wrought iron 
standard and cast share : ‘ 5 50 

No.1. A. Is a light two-horse plough, 9 inches 
wide : : . 6 50 

No. 14. A two-horse plough, with sword colter 
cast share, a superior flushing plough 8 50 

, above ploughs of Wood's Patent are en- 


titled to two extra shares each, at the above prices. 
@nciain & mooRe's IMPROVED. 


% inch, A superior seed plough, with cast share 4 50 
7“. A one-horse do do 5 25 
Sineh. A light two-horse plough, with cast share 5 75 
9 “A two-horse do do 7 00 
9 « do —- wrought share ‘ . 60 


10 “ A heavy two, ’or light three-horse plough, 
with sword coulter and pa share _— 9 50 

10 “ A three-horse plough with wrought share 11 00 

10 “ A three-horse plough with sword colter, 
a r aaa plough, made both right and 


i A heavy three-horse plough, ‘with sword 


12 50 


° ° ; 15 00 
M’CORMICK’S PATENT. 
No. 7 inch. One-hore wrought shared plough 
“8 “ ‘Light two-horse ditto ditto . 
: $3 “ _ Two-horse plough with sword colter 
10 « plough, with colter 
“12 « “Heavy three-horse 


5 50 
7 00 
9 50 
12 50 
plough, with colter 15.00 
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‘Extra knives per set 
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: BAR SHARE. Fe ge . : 
No.1. Isa 7 inch plough, with wrought share Ox ° d . 
and lock colter ° ” . «+ 6 75] Extra knives per set, F igie “4 
“« « Isa 7inch plough, without eo 5 50 | These machines are self-feeders, the knives are 
“ 14 A one-horse plough, with wrought share of spiral form, and act on the bed-steel ip 
endvelter = 6°" we 700] such asnannee as aie cut with gooet com with- yo 
’ outa very keen edge: many bush- : 
*“ 2A nes eters Plough, with wrought 8 50 ls news. a cut with them without sharp... 
‘ : ening Dives. . 
e he pe ser a as iad share 10 00 | Common Dutch Straw Cutter with ile te 
“ 34 A heavy two-horse plough, with wrong * Ditto without oy SHELLERS. ou : 
»:@, thie Saat, ses nuninesiads Of the various kinds offered to the public, the omy. g 
and col'er, a superior flushing ploygh 12 00 gomeney pomeese ” ser ge per ~e 
“ 5 A heavy three-horse flushing plough, with ; to per ed ore, Th adapt . al 
Wrought share aud colter, 15 00} themselves to yi ears. én 2.00 nm 
ant cae: machine = certain to yeh  totettes el 
A plough suited to two horses, with cast share, al gush eden, rd bet 4 shell thom - sa til 
changes with ease, so as to throw the furrow to b tes Fan llt ad gp 7 be 
the right or left 39 GO Foe ae Oe ee OF BARS, ONE PURROT Stee > 
Ditto with wrought share —**: 13 00| #20,00 with a discount of five per cent. if 
his eeeentinrat aaa cash Depaid. | SARVEST TOOLS. — 
en arn ee ke : : oo Grain cradles with warranted scythes 4 4a 
eee Cc ARY-PI LOUGH ‘ Grain and grass scythes, and scythe stones. Re 
No. 1. a Snotigms plough, having nearly * Spatitertbe — ready hung 2% 
orm mould board as the we , 
known Cary or Dagee plough, but yn 2 he oo ong —_ rakos, sickles and compositia of 
has a cast iron mould board and wro't. ar ae 
share. The mould board is bold, opens Nias oe OO OS ar 
a wide furrow, does clean work, and is Prac ng do Elwell’s ec ~ 
wry strong and simple in its construc- eée Ditto Salees Mattocks od 
" : 7 i ’ : itto saws icks 
No. 2. A light i, plough of the same § 50 | Ditto chisels _ Socket shovels ” 
conBUFFALO-PLOUGH. Bill books Trace chains de 
No. 1. H. A one-horse plough, with cast share 5 50 | 2"ansplanting trowels | a 
No. 14 H. A two-horse plough, with cast share 8 00] Go a6, Reels fae be cing Foes pa 
“ 2,H. Heavy two-horse Sitto , . 9 50| Ditto lines Sin, ‘baie th 
The form of the mould board of these improved oe cals Dock. 2 acres 
ploughs, is somewhat on the principle laid down Senile tesa tag sped mi ‘ mé 
by Thoms Jefferson, but varied so as to eq:talize a il noo we ws. “ 
the pressure on the mou'd board, as observa- ‘ ; » fans, cellar windows, safes, be, P 
tien in the practical use has dictated. bi we eee Axes, drawing knives, hatchets, au m5 
OUBLE MOULD BOARD. Pg <0 PO 2 
Two sizes ; avery —_— plough for cultivating FIELD SEEDS P! 
tatoes, &c. and for ploughing up potatoes ‘ ~ : : ; ri 
rae a thage 9 por bar ts a ot ; P rice #7 00to 10.00 an have in store the following seeds, viz:— Timely, P 
EXTRA CASTINGS FOR PLOUGHS. lover, Orchard Grass, Herd's Grass, Tall Mele i ne 
FOR SELF-SHARPENING PLOUGHS. Oats, seed Buckwheat, seed Wheat of various sorts, do. By 
No 00 0 1 9 4 | Millet, Oats of the several kinds, &c. pu 
. 00 Le idl ba ee They ra Scam gt | call = attention of rey ing 
@ crop 0 shels of orchard grass seed which 
Hele ies 121.2 1212 12 1-2 12°1-2 94 Will have in store and on sale on the Ist Seplaaks, Man 
Landsides 75 75 75 15 75 100) Which is y Raper of peculiarly by fine quality, being gre 
Md. bds. 100 100 125 175 175 275|Cured with greatcare. = ' 
wait casei ien % wedems baeveee. onse Scoops, for removing dirt, a most effective hin 
No. 6, or Gin ‘Tin. in. 9 a | Se. ‘i tal 
| spe Fame ear ERS. This implement may be wot . 
: " either hand or horse power, and is an 
acing i 1-2 Mae Z 4 rs 4 1 invaluable acquisition to those who have large stocks, # de 
Md. bds. 1 00 1 50 2 25 2 75 | the emene oie of the corn are rendered almost pro 
, vailable as feed. j 
no, 2 VOOD'S.NEW YORK PLOUGHS. * DOUBLE CORN SHELLERS. Itisnotayig | 
a — — ** "| much of these simple though powerful imp whee Col 
Shares 25 95 37 1.2 37 1-2 | it is affirmed, that they are the most useful among te 
Landsides 37 1-2 37 1-2 “5 75 | labor saving inventions, one of them being competentie or ¢ 
gg eg RE AF hen 2 25| “CYLINDRICAL, STRAW. CUTTERS, | vd 
. bds. 1 5 1-2 : n i Rg. 
am castings of all kinds made to order, at moderate ED. The universal approbation conceded to thelamp tion 
a cunzyearons. sized Cylindrical Straw Cutters, having induced br the 
Those with five wrought tines, of the most appro- prepare the smpajl sized ones upon the seme ; 
ved shape h ; . ‘ . 5 75 | Principle, they are happy in being able to annowsee man 
Five tines of more simple form . . 500 | SUpply of these very desirable and justly popular article Nile 
Cast tined : . . from 3 50 to4 50 JAMES MOORE will carry on the For individe 
If made to expand, 50 cents additional. ally, and he avails himself of the occasion tomy, Mt Hand 
WHEAT FANS. from his own experience, the skill of his foreman, | 
Improved > 26 00 to 30 00 | disposition to please, together with the su acqt 
Common Fans Sig. 20 00 | Workmen, the public have every guarantee that duti 
Box Fane, small size ‘ . : 16 00 | Will be faithfully executed. Castings of all kinds, 
‘ STRAW CUTTERS. the best quality, will be furnished to order at the se that 
20 inch. Cylindrical straw catters, suited to horse notice, deliverable at the store or any ger part of Be acqi 
or water power capable of cutting from 75 to city, or on board vessels. ’ fa 
100 bushels per hour : : 75 00 ee vo 
Extra knives perset ==. - — 16 00 DURHAM & DEVON CATTLE: Bt we 
14 inch. Box same construction, suited to manual pis animals of the above breeds always for als 
power , ° 6 45 00 the editor of this paper. aug, 





